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feelings of praise and thanksgiving to the Most High, or if
you wish to find expression of solace in grief, you find both
in the words of the Jewish poets." The House listened with
impatience, and from different quarters there came cries of
"Oh, oh!" But Disraeli concluded: "I cannot sit in this
House with any misconception of my opinion on this
subject. Whatever may be the consequences on the seat I
hold, I cannot, for one, give a vote which is not in deference
to what I believe to be the true principles of religion. Yes,
it is as a Christian that I will not take upon me the awful
responsibility of excluding from the legislature those who
are of the religion in the bosom of which my Lord and
Saviour was born."

He sat down amid profound silence. Not a single member
of his own party cheered him. On the opposite benches
Lord John Russell turned to a neighbour and said admiringly
that "it needed great courage in a party leader thus to defend
doctrines which his followers held in horror."

The party conveyed to Bentinck that his conduct in the
Rothschild affair had not met with approval. He resigned
his leadership. Shortly afterwards he was found lying face
downwards in a field, dead; a heart attack, the doctors said.
He was a man little used to mental toil; the change of habits
he had imposed on himself, the divorce from his usual
exercise, had ruined his health. Moreover, he had been
overwhelmed by a terrible chagrin. His sole ambition in
life had always been to win the Derby, and in that he had
never succeeded. And now one of the horses which he had
sold in order to devote himself to politics, Surplice, had
just come in first in that race. It was a cruel disappointment,
but Lord George never regretted having done what he con-
sidered his duty. During his last days, when his friends
besought him to take some rest, he used to reply: "He who
saves his life shall lose it." His death cast a deep gloom over